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Abstract: Licensed psychotherapist, podcast host, and religious trauma survivor, Dr. 
Laura Anderson, has contributed a volume drawing from both her own experiences and 
trauma studies scholarship. Anderson avoids harsh and direct condemnation of high- 
control religions (HCRs) but, rather, describes the human experiences and biological 
explanations of lives immersed in fear, shame, and mistrust. Her book, When Religion 
Hurts You, will likely connect most with religious trauma survivors who have already 
left an HCR (or are on the way out) and with professionals unfamiliar with the specific 
biological and relational theories of trauma. Anderson provides cautious optimism, 
noting the time and effort needed to “live in healing bodies.” 
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Trauma Theories, Embodied 


he collection of deconstruction literature is growing rapidly, including 

both first-person narratives from those who have been deeply hurt by 

religious institutions and theological or social-scientific explanations 
about why either (1) institutionalized religion has failed, or (2) former believers 
have deconstructed or deidentified from religion. A third type, written primarily 
by mental health professionals, focuses on understanding the unique experience 
of religious trauma and bridges the divide between individual experiences and 
theoretical explanations. Dr. Laura Anderson’s book, When Religion Hurts You, 
falls into this third group. 

Anderson, a licensed psychotherapist and podcast host, interweaves her 
own story of growing up in and leaving a high-control religious group (HCR) 
while sharing current biological and relational models of trauma. To her credit, 
she includes the pioneers and current “heavy hitters” in the fields of trauma 
studies and trauma-informed therapy, including Judith Herman, Bessel van der 
Kolk, Deb Dana, Bruce Perry, and Peter Levine. By centering on the effects of 
adverse religious experiences, rather than a pointed argument to leave religion, 
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Anderson allows readers to reflect on and develop trust in their own trauma 
responses. She makes no argument for or against leaving religion altogether but 
only outlines the impact of religious trauma, which is consistent with the ethical 
codes of the major mental health professions. For example, Anderson logically 
connects an HCR’s use of fear as a motivator with the somatic responses to 
threats (an activated sympathetic nervous system). Readers are then left with 
considering the consequences of staying in that fear-saturated environment, 
which contributes to all sorts of physical and mental symptoms. This 1s also the 
approach psychotherapists frequently use with adults experiencing intimate 
partner violence. Direct appeals to leave as fast as one can rarely work. 

Anderson provides accessible explanations from multiple theories 
related to attachment and nervous system responses, appropriate for survivors 
and others who do not have clinical mental health training. The last pages of the 
book contain a solid list of trauma-related resources organized by topic/chapter. 
Most of these resources are not from peer-reviewed academic journals but, 
rather, are written for a general audience or professional therapists. While that 
could be construed as a weakness, it does maintain the accessibility the author 
seems to desire. 

She makes a valid argument early on that (1) religious trauma is trauma, 
and (2) the human brain’s response to any kind of trauma is remarkably similar, 
regardless of the particular triggering event. Therefore, at least in theory, this 
book can connect with anyone who has a history of religious trauma irrespective 
of the faith group. Yet I wonder if there is something particular about white 
evangelical Christianity of the last decade that makes it unlike other religious 
groups: Is there a parallel term for “ex-vangelical”? 

This prompts the question: Who exactly is this book for? Because of 
the generous use of her own story (indeed, every chapter except one begins with 
a first-person narrative), those who will most closely connect with and benefit 
from this book are people like the author: white women leaving conservative 
Christian spaces. (In full disclosure of my positionality and bias, this does 
include me.) Anderson makes occasional references to the harm HCRs have 
perpetrated on the LGBTQ+ and BIPOC communities, as well as suggests 
additional support beyond the scope of her book. But some may consider her 
discussion on religious trauma in this particular book to be somewhat limited 
only to those of her background and experience. 

For example, the healing themes Anderson outlines are familiar: 
accepting the goodness of one’s sexuality in light of the toxic teachings of purity 
culture; giving permission to feel the full spectrum of emotions, including 
anger; and showing self-compassion throughout a life-long journey of healing 
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one’s body and mind. These themes dominate discussions of religious trauma 
among white, heterosexual women, specifically dismantling virginity, 
submission, and meekness as core identity values. So, the majority of the 
illustrations seem to be from that demographic. There are a few stories from 
men, as well as members of the LGBTQ+ community. I appreciate the dilemma 
in sharing stories from others, even composite stories from clients, while 
maintaining professional confidentiality, but I wonder if a wider variety of 
stories would connect with a broader audience. The amount of time spent 
emphasizing the embodied experiences of trauma, the impact of trauma on one’s 
physical and mental functioning, invites more overt recognition of the wide 
range of bodies that actually exist on our planet. 

While reading this book, I had hoped that Anderson would address the 
rejection of psychotherapy among HCRs more overtly. Often, HCRs teach that 
all problems are ultimately spiritual problems, so any physical or emotional 
symptoms should be addressed in only spiritual ways. Indeed, seeking therapy, 
receiving a diagnosis, or taking psychotropic medication frequently invokes 
shame even after one has left an HCR. So, while she discusses trauma, post- 
traumatic stress, PTSD, and a few other diagnoses, she assumes the reader is 
familiar enough with (1) what diagnoses of trauma-related mental illness are 
and (2) the process of receiving them, including finding a competent and 
compassionate therapist. Maybe this is beyond the purpose of her book, which 
Anderson does not state until the conclusion. In the author’s words, the book is 
to “point out healing themes and help you learn what it looks like to move from 
the version of yourself that was altered because of an HCR to a whole and 
healing version of yourself.” It is not a self-help book nor a memoir, but it has 
shades of both. It would have helped either to align more clearly with one of 
those genres or to state the purpose and tone of the book in the introduction. 

In conclusion, it would be unfair to ask a single book on recovering 
from religious trauma to be all things to all people. Other authors (for academic 
and general audiences) have provided evidence for the lasting damage of 
evangelical purity culture' and the similarities between HCRs and intimate 
partner violence.” Those three sources provide a different lens besides trauma 
theory and also capture the relational dynamics of HCRs more succinctly. 
Trauma theories, in general, are more individual/biologically based. As such, 
Anderson shines at providing clear explanations of trauma responses without 
oversimplifying them. However, some readers unfamiliar with trauma theories 
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may need to revisit some chapters multiple times. Readers who do not resonate 
with the specifics of Anderson’s stories may benefit from also reading or 
listening to stories from survivors who are more similar to them. Professionals 
new to trauma studies, and religious trauma in particular, will also benefit from 
reading this book and recommending it as they see fit. 
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